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EDITORIAL NOTES 



With what serenity of soul most people at one time or 

another have undertaken the impossible! Certain of these 

lures to the imagination are classic. No boy 

the\mpMsible ^"^^^ ^^'^^^' Perhaps, who in his first top boots 
did not try to lift himself by the straps. The 
problem of perpetual motion has unbalanced many minds, 
while that of squaring the circle has held in thraldom many 
more that were capable of better things. The field of me- 
chanics seems particularly enticing. I once knew a rather 
bright young man who thought he had solved the problem 
of railroad transportation: he proposed to place the load 
in a slanting position on the axle of the trucks, on the theory 
that the wheels would then be pushed forward! He said: 
"The heavier the load, the harder it will push." As usual, 
argument availed nothing. He had to waste much time 
and strength, and some money, in working it out. I once 
saw an "inventor," an old man, who had constructed a lo- 
comotive that would lay its own track ahead of the wheels, 
and then, as it went along, lift it from behind and pass 
it overhead again to the front! And it worked, too — on a 
smooth board walk. There was only one thing wrong with 
the invention: when it struck a place where a track was 
really needed, it stuck in the mud just like any old wagon 
that had no track. 

There was, years ago, a country boy of my acquaintance 
who proposed to make water run uphill to a point above 
its source by attaching an air-chamber to the lower end of 
the pipe. This also worked; but it took more strength to 
pump the air into the chamber than it did to carry the 
water itself by other means — that one thing was all that 
prevented the machine from coming into general use and 
making a fortune for the boy. That is what makes this 
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quest after the impossible so fascinating: generally all the 
difficulties can be eliminated down to just one — the last 
one — which for some reason refuses to budge. 

Business is not without its illustrations of the same kind. 
In a neighboring town a man recently advertised that for 

fifty cents he would send a watch guaranteed 
Is This to last for at least ten years. This man 

Business? actually sent the watch and his guarantee 

was good — only one thing wrong: the watch 
had no works! A matter of detail, of course, but sufificiently 
important to put the enterprising advertiser out of business, 
when Uncle Sam heard about it. There are thousands of 
people who say they are in business who are not; they are 
merely trying to get something for nothing, and they bear 
the same relation to business that the perpetual-motion man 
does to mechanics. 

In education we are not clear of similar types. We still 
gaily attempt impossibilities with children which have been 

given up long ago with plants and other 
Wisdom in animals. Indeed, we are trying to grow 

Horticulture , ., , , ,. . , , , 

children under conditions never thought of 

in connection with the cultivation of vegetables and the 
nursing of beasts. For example, there is not a "hayseed" 
from Eastport to Guatemala so ignorant that he would 
think of trying to raise a crop of oats or corn, or wheat, or 
peaches, or apples, or parsnips, or onions, or any other 
green thing, in the heart of our down-town districts. There 
is not a shepherd from Tampa to Puget Sound that would 
select the site of the Jones School in Chicago, for instance, 
as a suitable location for his sheepfold. Nor is there a 
living stockman who would choose the Adams School yard 
as affording the proper conditions for raising calves; nor 
would a swineherd select any one of a half-dozen such sites 
in the city that might be mentioned as a possible place for 
the rearing of pigs. These people — these big-fisted sons of 
toil are too wise, too scientific, to waste any of their valu- 
able time on such obvious impossibilities. But the educa- 
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tors, both the practical and the philosophic, and the 
philanthropists with unwearying persistence have sought 
through the centuries to grow children under these im- 
possible conditions. Verily, they are all own brothers to 
the perpetual-motion man. 

Before anyone even begins to work out a solution for the 
problem of education in the congested districts, the ghettos 

of our cities, he should sit down and quietly 
A Personal |.j.y actually to sense the conditions that in- 

nqiJry ^gg^ these children, from which the warp and 

woof of their lives are woven. This present generation of 
the streets has a life entirely barren of those early ex- 
periences which play so important a part in the develop- 
ment of truly educated people. Suppose you were to take 
from your own childhood-picture all the green grass upon 
which you romped and played as a child. Then take away 
all the trees, whose swaying branches gave the voice of 
song to the wind. Take out all the birds ; imagine day dawn 
without a welcoming note and the fall of evening without 
the swallow's twitter or the song of thrush or whip- 
poor-will. Banish from memory those stretches of land- 
scape, wooded and open, that sprawled and tumbled be- 
tween you and the rising and setting sun. Take the blue 
from the sky; take the odors of fresh earth from your nostrils 
which Walt Whitman says "tastes so good," and then say what 
you have left of early memories that is worth while. 

Now replace the green carpet of your early years with 
the hard and unyielding paving-stones. Instead of trees, 

let there be the stolid and naked chimneys. 
Consider Bound your horizon with walls of brick and 

This Picture ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^y y^rds away, and beyond which 

you never see. Besmirch the sky with soot. Instead of 
song of birds, let there be the rattle and rumble and all 
the infernal delirium of the street. Instead of the perfume 
of fresh earth, fill your nostrils with odors unspeakable that 
have never yet been catalogued in any list of smells. Tor- 
ment your throat and lungs with the fumes of sulphur — 
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imagine that you were born under such conditions, that 

you are growing up under them, and that you know no 

other — and then explain how a schoolmaster is to build 

out of such an experience that character which we want 

in human life ! Dogs, sheep, horses, oxen, subjected to such 

conditions for a term of years, would jio longer acknowledge 

themselves to be dogs, sheep, horses and oxen 

Shamed-Faced — ^^^y ^ould beg for other names more be- 
Cd-ttlc 

befitting to their degeneracy. Neither can 

children under such pestilential influences grow into beings 
worthy of the titles belonging to man; an extravagant per- 
centage must always answer to the names of dependent, 
delinquent, tramp, thug, thief, and murderer. 

This is not the first time the observation has been re- 
corded that we are more reasonable in the case of our live- 
stock than we are with our children. It dates back at least 
as far as Roger Ascham, who in the time of Queen Bess 
expressed himself thus: "And it is pitie that commonlie 
more care is had, yea and that emonges verie wise men, to 
finde out rather a cunnynge man for their 

The Jockey Better horse, than a cunnynge man for their child- 
Paid Than „, . , , , . 
the Schoolmaster J"^"' ^^ey say nay m word, but they do so 

in deede. For to the one, they will gladlie 
give a stipend of 200 crownes by yeare, and loth to offer to 
the other 200 shillinges. God, that sitteth in heaven, laugh- 
eth their choice to skorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie 
Well-Broken ^^ ^^ should: for he suffereth them to have 

Horses, tame and well ordered horse, but wild and 

m-Taught unfortunate children: and therefore in the 

ende they find more pleasure in their horse 
than comfort in their children." 

Roger Ascham had in mind the inferior ability of the 
teacher ; the present observation bears upon the unfavorable 
conditions which surround the children, but the results in 
both cases are the same. Our school system is probably 
second to none in the world; it has school boards, superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, houses, books, and all else. 
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lacking just one thing: it fails to provide for the pupils of 
the congested districts that natural nourishment that is 
necessary if children are to grow to the stature of men. 
Only one thing lacking to make the impossibility possible; 
but as ever before, it is the vital thing which, at present, is 
missing. 

The case, however, is not without its remedy. Instead 
of huddling the children into down-town buildings with 
scarcely more space than that upon which the structure 
stands, these schools should be established upon the outer 

rim of the city, in the forest reserve in Chicago, 
Outer-Rim j£ \^ g^aii be acquired; if not, then in suburban 

parks. Each school should have at least five 
acres of ground (about the size of a city block in Hyde 
Park), which would not only insure good light, fresh air 
and a reasonable freedom from noise, but would also pro- 
vide a fair space for different industries, for various phases 
of horticulture, and for field study. Such surroundings, sani- 
tary and beautiful, would at once change the attitude of 
the children into one of friendliness toward all kinds of 
learning, and it would be possible to open up for them 
many ways of earning an honest livelihood that now are 
undreamed of. With an abundance of ground it would not 
be necessary to erect buildings with so many stories as is 
done now, where land is expensive. The shops, workrooms, 
and laboratories could be in separate buidings, well lighted 
and ventilated, and apart from the quieter literary work of 
the school. 

The rapid and marked improvements in urban transpor- 
tation facilities that have been made within the past decade 
have removed the most serious difficulties that hitherto 

would have stood in the way of such a plan 
ranspo ion ^^^ suburban schools. Even as they are now, 
the down-town trolley lines radiate out and reach many 
points in the country in the city's circumference that would 
be entirely suitable for school houses. And when a little 
later, the people shall get full possession of the city's 
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street car system, new lines can be laid, having the trans- 
portation of the school children directly in mind. The time 
is not far distant when people will establish their car service 
not only with reference to the localities where the parents 
work, but also with a just regard for the places where the 
children are being taught. At the worst, this proposed 
carrying of school children in the cities cannot possibly be 
fraught with greater difficulties than those which have been 
met and overcome in the country districts in several of our 
states — where the schools have been centralized. On the 
face of it, nothing could seem more nearly impossible to 
many people than the proposition to gather up in wagons 
and to carry to one point, in all weathers, the scattered 
school population of a country township; yet it is being 
done, with practically everything in its favor which relates 
to the education of children. 

The cost of establishing and maintaining these suburban 
schools need not exceed the expense of those already exist- 
ing down-town. The grounds could be pur- 
Cost of Outer- chased for a much smaller sum than the 
Rim Schools ., , , , , , 

sites are worth where the schools are now 

located, and the buildings, of course, need cost no more. 
The pupils should be carried free of charge, as far as they 
are personally concerned, in accordance with the same 
principle under which they are now furuished with free 
textbooks. 

In order to provide for this part of the traffic, it is not 
likely that the means of transportation would have to be 
materially increased beyond what it should be at present 
in order to accommodate fairly well the general public. 
For, in the morning, when the children would be outward 
bound, the principal movement of the street car patronage 
is towards the central business districts, while in the after- 
noon, when the children would have to return, the people 
generally would be traveling in the other direction. 
Suburban schools or not, every city should see to it that 
school children in charge of teachers should have free car- 
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fare on railroads as well as trolleys, on all field trips and 
excursions. In due time we shall have railroad officials who 
will see that it pays better to carry trainloads of children to 
school free of charge than it does to haul packed trains of 
adults to the race-track at full fare. 

It is well to observe, too, that this scheme would insure 
certain important economies. The truant officer could be 
Economies of dismissed instantly, and in a decade the very 
Outer-Rim name of this function would be stricken from 

Schools the dictionary. The uninterrupted streams of 

miserable and unfortunate childhood that now flow out from 
the juvenile court to the different penal and reformatory 
institutions would be gradually dried up at their fountain- 
head, and the expense of maintaining this part of our 
educational (?) system would be greatly reduced. Nor 
should it be overliooked that the suburban schools operating 
under normal conditions would be able to turn back 
into the community productive citizenship, whereas, at 
present, these same pupils become a menace to society, and 
its constant care and burden. 

The main contention here, however, is not that the 
schools will be cheaper, but better. Should it be shown 
that they cost even more than at present, they need not fail 
for lack of funds, if what is now collected from the people is 
properly applied. A few days ago the governor of this 

state discovered that in about thirty years 
How to Get the ^^^ state treasurers have filched public funds 

amounting to over three hundred thousand 
dollars. A little later it was discovered in Chicago that in 
a certain piece of public work six hundred thousand dollars 
had been stolen. At the present time an official's books are 
being overhauled, and a shortage of one hundred thousand 
dollars is reported. These three steals alone, which the 
people have been able to pay, would go a long way toward 
meeting any extra expense that might be involved in car-fare 
and other matters pertaining to the maintenance of sub- 
urban schools. When we become smart enough to inspect 
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our officials before they steal, instead of afterwards, we 
shall then have money enough. 

It is unnecessary to detail how much "outer-rim" schools 

would mean for the immediate welfare of both teachers and 

pupils. The most important thing to con- 

the slum question. So long as we try to 
educate children by using slum conditions, we shall have 
slums — it is practically impossible to create any other 
ideals. The outlook for such pupils must always be narrow 
and discouraging; but, train one generation in schools of 
the character described and none will wish to return to 
these haunts of wretchedness, and but comparatively few 
will do so. 

No word of this must be construed as a criticism upon 
the work that is now being done for the welfare of the un- 
Ameiioration fortunate people who are herded together 
▼8- like animals in parts of our cities. Nothing 

*'"* can adequately express the debt which 

the community owes to these teachers and workers. 
But their labors under present conditions must always be 
ameliorative and not finally curative. It is time, therefore, 
that the pubHc came to their rescue. These people are 
struggling against tremendous and overwhelming odds, 
simply because they are trying to grow men and women 
where nature has decreed that nothing but vermin can 
grrow — vermin, none the less, even though it should have 
the human shape. 

The majority of people who read what is here proposed 
for suburban schools will instantly dismiss the project as 
a dream; this signifies nothing except that the 
Lies" °^* majority of people are asleep. What has been 

written here is intended for the minority who are 
awake. Most of those who shall consider the plan will begin at 
once to show why it never can be worked out; but a few, 
at the same time, will contrive ways and means for doing it. 
Nine men out of ten will immediately cast the plan aside — but 
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the nine count for nothing; hope, efficiency, and resourceful- 
ness, all reside in the tenth alone, and this appeal is made to 
him. It is through the waking minority, the active few, and 
the sagacious tenth man that finally the plan will be realized. 

W. S. J. 



